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Popular Relations and the Peace 


Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY MACLEISH * 


[Released to the press January 10] 


There are not many occasions when a man can 
begin a speech in the definite and foreseeable cer- 
tainty that his audience will be disappointed. You 
were disappointed before I opened my mouth: You 
had expected to hear the President of the United 
States and instead you are obliged to listen to an 
Assistant Secretary of State. You will be even 
more disappointed before I have finished this sen- 
tence: You had expected that an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State would at least speak like one, whereas 
I propose to speak to you not as an officer of the 
Department at all but as a poet. I feel—and some 
of you I think will agree with me—that mere logic 
requires it. If poetry is relevant to the Depart- 
ment of State in the minds of some who read poetry 
as politicians, then the Department of State must 
certainly have relevance to poetry in the minds of 
those who read it as college presidents. 

And besides, there are practical reasons. I have 
been trying to learn to look at the world as an As- 
sistant Secretary of State for 21 days—most of 
that time without either an office or a desk to help 
me, Ihave been trying to learn to look at the world 
as a poet for 30 years. How a man ought to see 
the world as an Assistant Secretary of State I am 
not yet certain. But I am very clear in my mind 
how he ought to see it as a poet. He ought to see 
it not with the eye of custom but with the eye of 
surprise. He ought to see, that is to say, what the 
rest of us merely look at and take for granted and 
therefore do not see. 

It is a difficult skill to acquire—so difficult that 
few men in any time have mastered it. Certainly 
I make no claim to the possession of that true 
nakedness of eye. But even the effort to achieve it 
produces certain habits of observation which have, 
perhaps, their value. One learns that it is danger- 
ous to ignore the obvious or to assume that what 
18 said to be obvious really is. Or rather, one learns 





"Delivered before the annual meeting of the Association 
oO Colleges at Atlantic City, N. J., on Jan. 10, 


that it is precisely the obvious which, like the fa- 
miliar word too long regarded, may come to look 
most strange. It is when familiar things look 
strange that a man first sees them. 

The obvious thing, for example, to say about the 
Department of State is that it handles the foreign 
relations of this country. The fact is obvious. It 
is taken for granted. It is true. But is it really 
true? Where, for instance, have the relations of 
the United States and Great Britain been handled 
over the past two or three weeks? In the State 
Department and the Foreign Office, of course. In 
the White House and in 10 Downing Street. 
But also, and with equal importance—conceivably 
with far greater importance—directly between the 
American and British peoples through the chan- 
nels of the press and radio with the whole world 
looking on. 

The relations of the American people to the 
British people and of the British people to the 
American people have been under direct and open 
and public discussion between the peoples them- 
selves not only through the editorial exchanges set 
off by the London Economist but also through the 
comments of other newspapers on those exchanges, 
and through the comments of the people on the 
comments of the newspapers. Moreover, the rela- 
tions which were under discussion were the true 
and basic relations of the two peoples—the foreign 
relations upon which all other foreign relations 
depend. The question the editor of the Economist 
proposed for debate, whether he so intended or 
not, was the question whether the American people 
and the British people wish to work together or 
to work apart. There is no need for me to point 
out that that question is the most important ques- 
tion bearing upon the relations of our two peoples 
which could possibly be raised. 

The fact that it is a question to which the answer 
is obvious in advance detracts in no way from its 
significance. We learned what we thought about 
the British in the Battle of Britain, and the Brit- 
ish learned what they thought about us during the 
years when our soldiers were billeted in British 
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towns and during the terrible and gallant weeks 
when those same soldiers, with British soldiers at 
their side, fought and won the battles of Nor- 
mandy and of France. The ill-tempered and often 
irresponsible criticism of the past few weeks on the 
two sides of the Atlantic never touched the basic 
reality of our mutual respect and admiration -for 
each other, and the effort to endow those super- 
ficial exchanges with the importance of a solemn 
debate on the fundamental issue of our willingness 
to work together was, to put it mildly, ill-consid- 
ered. But the fact remains that the debate did, in 
fact, take place and that the peoples participated 
in it. 

And the further fact remains that the incident 
is not isolated or peculiar: It is merely more dra- 
matic because more dangerous than other instances 
of the same sort. The peoples of the civilized 
world—what we are accustomed to call the civil- 
ized world—are engaged in a continuing consulta- 
tion through just such public channels of just such 
fundamental questions of their relations to each 
other—their “foreign relations”. Modern electri- 
cal communication has created in fact the Parlia- 
ment of Man of which Tennyson dreamed. And 
the circumstances that it sometimes exists, in Carl 
Sandburg’s phrase, rather as a humiliating reality 
than as a beautiful hope, deprives its existence of 
none of its meaning. It is possible to dislike the 
Parliament of Man: There are those certainly who 
do dislike it—who would like to return to the old 
system of foreign relations conducted exclusively 
through the chancelleries in the secret codes. It is 
not possible to ignore it. The Parliament of Man 
is now convened in continuing and constant session 
without rules of order, limitations of debate, or 
privileges of the house, and those who refuse to 
take account of its proceedings may wake up to find 
that its proceedings have taken no account of them. 

All this, of course, is obvious enough. Indeed, 
it is precisely because it is obvious that I take your 
time to talk about it. Everyone who has given 10 
minutes to the consideration of the facts agrees 
that modern electrical communications are capable 
of altering the social structure of the world as 
modern air transport is capable of altering the 
geography of the world. The difficulty is that the 
admission of that fact is not followed by its recog- 
nition as a fact. People get used to the new and 
startling discovery without realizing what it is 
they have discovered. They do not see it though 
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they look at it. Indeed, the more often they look 
at it—the more often they agree that it is there~ 
the less they recognize it for what it is. 

Air transport is an excellent example. Ther, 
as Air Marshal Bishop has pointed out in his 
Winged Peace, the practical men, the financial eg. 
perts, the business authorities continue to treat a3 
a theory what is already a condition. They m 
fuse to realize that the world of four-hour Atlan. 
tic hops with all it implies is not a future world to 
be constructed or not constructed as we choose 
It is a world which now exists in all its potential. 
ties whether we wish it to exist or not—a world 
we must prepare ourselves to live in. 

The same thing is true of the world of radio 
transmission. Instantaneous intercommunicatio 
between peoples—between peoples as peoples—is 
not something we can achieve or refuse to achiew 
as we wish. It is something which exists—whieh 
exists in all its potentialities—now. And whid 
we will deal with now. Or fail to deal with. 

We talk too much, as we look toward the fu 
ture, of the new world we would like to create- 
the new world we propose to build. We talk to 
little and think too little of the new world whic 
will exist whether we act to create it or not—th 
new world we have already created by an inver- 
tion here, a development there, without altogether 
foreseeing, and certainly without intending, th 
total resultant consequences of our acts. I believe, 
for my own part, that we will have an opporte 
nity at this war’s end to build the world we want- 
such an opportunity as no generation has ever 
had before us. But I believe also that in building 
that newly imagined world we will have to take 
account of the world already newly built—th 
world we say we know but have never lived in- 
the world we cannot escape. 


It is customary to speak of this new world d 
instantaneous communication and rapid transpott 
as a world shrunk and shriveled in size, a smaller 
world. But surely, if we are to talk in metaphos 
of that character, the world of air transport aml 
radio communication is a world greater in si 
not smaller in size. It is time, not space, whit 
has shriveled. And in this universe, whatevél 
may be true of other universes, the contraction dl 
time in this metaphoric sense means of necessil] 
the expansion of space. To enable a man to cove 
400 miles instead of 4 in a single hour is to increa® 
by a hundred times the space he can put behiné 
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him in any given period of time and to increase, 
therefore, in the same possible proportion the 
spaces of the world available to his experience, 

And what is true of transport is even truer of 
communication. A system of communication 
which is capable of delivering messages around the 
world almost instantaneously is a system which 
increases the number and the distribution of hu- 
man beings capable of communicating with each 
other. Indeed, it is precisely this increase in num- 
bers and in distribution which gives modern elec- 
trical communication its principal significance. 

It is miraculous and sometimes important to get 
an answer from Rangoon in a matter of minutes. 
It is far more of a miracle, and infinitely more 
important, to put people everywhere in the world 
into common intercommunication with each other 
so that men can speak back and forth across the 
bands of time and the hours of the day and the 
positions of the sun, whether overhead or under- 
foot or rising or setting, in such a manner that 
the time, to all of them, is now. When, to that 
miracle of a socially expanded world, is added the 
other and related miracle of mass communication 
so that messages are carried, not to a single listener 
or to a few correspondents, but to millions of lis- 
teners, millions of readers, then the expansion in 
space accomplished by the contraction in time is 
obvious indeed. A speech by the President of the 
United States which had once an audience of a 
few million straggling across the days and even 
weeks which followed its delivery has now an audi- 
ence of hundreds of millions at the instant it is 
spoken or within a few hours after. 

Whether we like it or not we will find ourselves 
living at the war’s end in a speaking, listening 
net of international intercommunication so sensi- 
tive and so delicately responsive that a whisper 
anywhere will be heard around the earth. There 
isa wonderful story you have all heard of the early 
days of microphones and public address systems— 
the story of the two well-wined gentlemen on one 
of the great trans-Atlantic ships who sat down to 
tell each other raucous stories after luncheon with 
a small, black, unfamiliar object on the table at 
their elbow. The shudder that went round the 
deck chairs and through the cabins as that unin- 
tended broadcast howled and boomed from the 
loudspeakers above decks and below was a presage 
of a world at that time unimagined—a world that 
now exists, 

The question, then—the principal question in 
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the field of foreign relations in our time—is this: 
What will we do with that world? How will we 
live in it? How will we prevent war and preserve 
peace and attain the other basic objectives of our 
foreign policy in a world in which the substantial 
foreign relations of peoples are direct relations 
by direct and continuing communication with each 
other? How will we realize the tremendous prom- 
ise of common understanding and mutual confi- 
dence which that world holds out? How will we 
avoid its dangers of bickering quarrels, whispered 
suspicions, inspired panics, fear? 

There may be questions of greater importance to 
the future peace of the world than these. If there 
are Ido not know them. If the direct relations of 
peoples to peoples which modern communications 
permit are relations of understanding and con- 
fidence, so that the men and women of the world 
feel each other’s presence and trust each other’s 
purposes and believe that the common cause of all 
the people everywhere is peace, then any reason- 
ably intelligent organization of the world for peace 
will work. If, however, the direct relations of the 
peoples with each other are relations of doubt and 
suspicion and misunderstanding, then no interna- 
tional organization the genius of man can contrive 
can possibly succeed. 

Believers in the people have always felt that if 
the men and women of the world could reach each 
other across the apparatus of their governments 
they would recognize each other, and understand 
each other, and find their common purpose in each 
other. It is now technically possible, or all but 
technically possible, to realize that hope, at least so 
far as the industrialized nations of the world are 
concerned. Is it possible to realize it politically 
and socially also? And if so, how? 

One practical way to answer that question is, of 
course, to deny that the hope has any basis in fact— 
which is another way of denying the belief in the 
people on which the hope is founded. Govern- 
ments like the Nazi government in Germany and 
the militarist government in Japan have no dif- 
ficulty with the new world of international com- 
munication. They exclude it so far as their own 
people are concerned, and for the rest betray it. 
Japanese radio sets were controlled by law before 
the war to prevent the reception of broadcasts 
originating outside the Japanese islands, and the 
Nazi leaders made the perversion of radio com- 
munication a principal instrument for the befud- 
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dlement and deception of their own people and the 
beguilement and deception of their neighbors. 

For the democratic nations, however, and par- 
ticularly for our own Nation, which has made the 
belief in the people its deepest and most enduring 
earthly belief, there is no easy escape by suppres- 
sion or by fraud from the question technology has 
posed for us. Believing in the people, we believe 
necessarily in the people everywhere—not the 
people of this country only or of any other single 
country but throughout the world. We believe, 
that is to say, in the dignity and decency and good- 
will of men as men wherever they are free to act 
and think as men. We have no choice, therefore, 
but to face the question in the terms in which it is 
asked and to make our answer. 

If we believe in the people—in their motives and 
their instincts and their purposes as the people— 
we believe necessarily in communication between 
the peoples. We believe in the greatest possible 
freedom of such communication. Freedom of 
communication, freedom of exchange of ideas, is 
basic to our whole political doctrine. But at the 
same time we cannot help but realize that complete 
freedom of international communication, particu- 
larly when that communication is instantaneous 
and has all the emotional urgency of immediate 
and first-known things, can be dangerous also. We 
have seen skilful and dishonest demagogs pervert 
the instruments of international communication to 
their own purposes without the knowledge of their 
victims. And we have seen honest misunderstand- 
ings blown up into critical issues by ignorance and 
hysteria. We should be less than intelligent and 
certainly less than realistic if we did not take ac- 
count of these things in deciding how we propose 
to live in the world we shall have to live in. 

To me—and I must repeat again that I am speak- 
ing here for myself and not as an officer of a de- 
partment in which I feel myself still strange—to 
me there is only one possible answer to this ques- 
tion from the democratic point of view—at least 
from the democratic point of view as we, in this 
country, hold it. The only possible protection 
against misuse of international communication, or 
misinterpretation of international communication, 
is not less communication but more. 

We cannot exclude communication from this 
country without being false to every principle 
upon which this country was founded, and we can- 
not barricade ourselves against the interchange of 
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ideas without implying a mistrust of the ability of 
this people to separate the true ideas from the 
false which would be unworthy of any believer in 
the propositions of Thomas Jefferson and Abra. 
ham Lincoln. Let us be clear and clean and honest 
on that point first. No amount of metaphoric 
verbiage will ever obscure the fact that those who 
would keep the knowledge of ideas from the Amer. 
ican people declare by that action that they do not 
trust the American people to know the true from 
the false, the decent from the vile, the pure from 
the impure. In a country in which the people ar 
sovereign by basic law and the right of the people 
to decide for themselves has been established by 
constitutional guaranty, such a purpose is, in the 
most literal sense, subversive. Until the people 
decide for themselves, by constitutional procedure, 
to protect themselves in time of peace from the 
seduction of any man’s words or any man’s notions, 
it hardly lies in the mouths of others to protect 
them from themselves. 

If that is clear—if it is clear that a democratic 
nation cannot protect itself from the risks of 
modern communication by less communication but 
only by more—the practical question for discus 
sion becomes the question how and in what way 
communication between the democratic peoples of 
the world shall be increased and supplemented 
when it is necessary to increase it. If we are to 
meet the danger of misunderstanding by more u- 
derstanding, and of ignorance by greater knowl 
edge, and of incompleteness by completeness, how 
are we to proceed ? 

There may be occasions when it will be neces 
sary for some agency of government to correc 
false statements capable of doing mischief. It 
may be desirable under certain circumstances to 
require the propagators of ideas to identify them 
selves and take responsibility for their doctrine 
in international communication as they do in oF 
dinary conversation. But by and large the at 
swer to the question of more communication inter 
nationally, like the answer to the question of les 
communication internationally, derives, for us a 
least, from the basic principle on which this Nation 
was established. 

Those who believe in the people must believe 
that if the peoples of the world know each othet 
and understand each other they will be able to deal 
with the distortions and the lies themselves. What 
is essential, then, is not to correct each mischievous 
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inaccuracy, each intended falsehood, each outburst 
of divisive propaganda. What is essential is to 
see to it that the peoples of the world know each 
other as peoples, that they understand each other 
as peoples. For if they know and if they under- 
stand they will fill in the gaps for themselves as 
they have been filling in the gaps for centuries— 
for countless generations. They will allow for the 
falsehoods as they have always allowed for them. 
They will trust in common human nature to set 
things straight. 

The people are wiser over centuries and genera- 
tions than those who think themselves far wiser 
than the people. They have the easy-going, sage, 
salt, human wisdom of the anonymous proverbs 
which no man ever signs because no man has the 
right to sign them. All they need to be wise with 
each other is the sense of each other—the human 
sense of each other as human beings. 

It is a curious thing—a thing which will seem 
curious to our successors in this Nation—that the 
phrase we have used for this kind of added inter- 
national information—this supplementary and 
saving information to the peoples about each 
other—is the phrase “cultural relations.” What 
we mean, of course, is something quite different 
from the popular meaning of those words. What 
we wish the people of other countries to know 
about ourselves, and what we, for our part, wish 
to know about the peoples of other countries, is 
not the condition of culture in the popularly dis- 
torted sense of that term. What we wish to know, 
and what we wish them to know, is something far 
deeper and far wider. We want men and women 
in other continents to know what our life as a peo- 
ple is like, what we value as a people, in what we 
are skilled and in what not skilled—our char- 
acter, our qualities, our beliefs. We want them, 
when they hear or read of this dramatic event or 
that, to think at the same time who we are, what 
we are like—and, therefore, how the event should 
be interpreted. We want them to know our habits 
of laughing and of not laughing so that they will 
hear not only the words but the tone too and un- 
derstand it. We want them to have the sense of 
us aS men and women as we wish too to have the 
sense of them. Knowledge of all these things is, 
it is true, a knowledge of culture, but it is more 
than that. It is a knowledge of character. It isa 
knowledge of men. 

Any man who wishes seriously to quarrel with a 
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phrase, however, must have a better phrase, and 
I have none to offer. I have only the deeply held 
conviction that the thing this phrase intends is, 
of all the things a democratic government can do 
to make the new-built world of international com- 
munication habitable, the most important. 

What is unfortunate about the current designa- 
tion is its suggestion to certain minds that a pro- 
gram of cultural relations is a decoration, a frill, 
an ornament added to the serious business of the 
foreign relations of the United States. You gen- 
tlemen, who know that a nation’s culture is a na- 
tion’s character, would not so interpret it, but 
others do. And when they do, they endanger the 
best hope this country now possesses of preparing 
the climate of understanding in which peace can 
breathe. The people of the five continents and the 
innumerable islands can only live together peace- 
fully in the close and urgent contact of modern in- 
tercommunication if they feel behind the jangle 
and vibration of the constant words the living men 
and women. It is our principal duty, because it 
is our principal opportunity, to make that sense 
of living men and women real. Our country, with 
its great institutions of education and of culture, 
is prepared as are few others to undertake the work 
that must be done. If we will undertake it, believ- 
ing in it with our hearts as well as with our heads, 
we can create not only peace but the common un- 
derstanding which is the only guaranty that peace 
will last. 


Death of Foreign Minister 
Of the Lebanese Republic 


[Released to the press January 12] 

The Acting Secretary of State has sent the fol- 
lowing message to His Excellency Abdul Hamid 
Karami, Prime Minister of the Republic of Leba- 
non, Beirut: 


I am deeply grieved to learn of the death of the 
eminent Foreign Minister of Lebanon Selim Takla, 
in whose untimely passing the Lebanon has lost a 
courageous leader and all the peace-loving peoples 
a faithful and devoted friend and co-worker. I 
desire to express to Your Excellency and would 
request you to convey to the Lebanese people the 
deep sympathy of the American Government and 
people, 

JoserH C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 
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International Cotton Advisory Committee 


By JAMES G. EVANS* 


HE International Cotton Advisory Committee 

was established in accordance with a resolu- 
tion approved by the participating governments at 
the International Cotton Meeting held in Wash- 
ington, September 6-9, 1939. Recognizing the 
potential impact of the war which had just broken 
out in Europe, the participants limited the scope 
of their recommendations to approval of the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“We the representatives of the Governments of 
India, Egypt, Brazil, the British Cotton Exporting 
Colonies, the French Cotton Exporting Colonies, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Peru, 
Mexico, the Sudan and the United States, have con- 
sidered the world cotton situation and we agree 
that the regulation of world cotton supplies in rela- 
tion to demand would help materially in improv- 
ing the existing unbalanced condition. 

“Normally we would have recommended steps 
to achieve international agreement for this pur- 
pose. We realize, however, that under existing 
international conditions, such a course is imprac- 
ticable. 

“As an interim measure, therefore, we have 
agreed to make the following recommendation to 
our respective Governments. 

“That an advisory com- 


on it any measures it considers suitable and prac. 
ticable for the achievement of ultimate inte. 
national collaboration.” 

Representatives on the International Cotto 
Advisory Committee were designated by the goy. 
ernments participating in the above resolution, 
and in addition a representative was designated 
by the Government of Turkey. Three meeting 
have been convened since its formation: April ], 
1940, October 17, 1940, and April 11,1941. At each 
of these meetings, which were held in Washington, 
the Committee reviewed the world cotton situation 
as well as the condition with respect to cotton in 
each of the countries represented. 

When the International Cotton Meeting was 
called in the summer of 1939, the world carry-over 
of stocks of cotton was at a record high level and 
the United States had adopted a special export 
program to permit its cotton to move into foreign 
markets. This program was suspended early in 
1940, but a similar one has recently been insti- 
tuted. 

At the present time the world carry-over stocks 
are even higher than in 1939, with prospects o 
still larger accumulations.? These conditions sug- 
gest the desirability of convening the fourth mee 

ing of the International 








mittee be set up in Wash- 
ington embracing the 
different countries repre- 
sented at the present con- 
ference and including in 
addition representatives of 
other nations of impor- 
tance in the production 
and exporting of cotton; 
such committee to under- 
take the following func- 
tions: 


“(a) To observe and 
keep in close touch with 
developments in the world 
cotton situation. 


“(b) To suggest, as and 
when advisable, to the 
Governments represented 








Informal Relations With Finland 
Established 


[Released to the press January 12] 


The President has approved the assign- 
ment of Maxwell M. Hamilton, Foreign 
Service officer of class one, as United 
States representative in Finland with per- 
sonal rank of Minister. 
Hamilton’s arrival, L. Randolph Higgs, a 
Foreign Service officer, will be in charge the 
of the United States Mission in Finland. 
Mr. Hamilton’s assignment does not con- 
stitute a resumption of formal diplomatic 
relations between the United States and 
Finland. The Soviet and British Govern- 
ments have been kept fully informed. 


Cotton Advisory Commit 
tee as soon as possible to 
review the world situation 
and to consider suitable 
and practicable measure 
for the furthering of it 
ternational collaboration 
with respect to surplis 


, cotton stocks. 
Pending Mr. 


*Mr. Evans is an officer 2 
Commodities Division, 
Office of Economic Affaits 
Department of State. 

* For a discussion of United 
States cotton policy, see state 
ment by Assistant Secretaly 
Acheson as printed in tl 
Butietin of Dec. 10, 19% 
p. 700. 
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American Solidarity and Totalitarian Ageression 


Opposition to a United Front Against the Common Enemy 


N the period covered by the present report,’ the 

United Nations have passed from defense to 

offense and are now pressing toward final victory 
over the Axis powers, 

In this same period, the great majority of the 
American republics have made an important con- 
tribution to this result by giving practical effect, 
in the form of affirmative individual and collec- 
tive action against the aggressors, to the inter- 
American agreements for the defense of the conti- 
nent. In almost all of the republics adequate legis- 
lative and administrative measures have been taken 
for national and continental defense; and, what 
is more important, these measures have been ap- 
plied with success because of the unswerving de- 
termination of the governments and peoples of the 
inter-American community to cooperate as fully 
as possible in the struggle against the common 
enemy. 

However, it must unfortunately be recorded that 
the American republics have not been accompanied 
in this action by one of their members. The posi- 
tion taken by the Argentine Government immedi- 
ately after the Third Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs at Rio de Janeiro set in motion cer- 
tain divergent tendencies which have finally 
brought about a definite cleavage between that Gov- 
ernment and the other members of the community 
of American nations. 

The position of the Argentine Government raises 
questions of the most fundamental character with 
respect to the principles and interests involved in 
the present world conflict and with respect to the 
nature and implications of American solidarity. 
The great majority of the republics of the conti- 
nent have considered that the security, sovereignty, 
and independence of each one of them were at stake 
in the struggle between the Axis powers and the 
United Nations, It has also considered that cer- 
tain moral and legal principles, collectively agreed 
upon, make imperative inter-American coopera- 
tive action for defense against a common danger 
or an attack by a non-American state against a 
member of the American community. The course 
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followed by the Argentine Government since the 
Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
indicates that it does not share the general convic- 
tion on these two vital questions which has deter- 
mined the attitude of the other 20 republics. 

This cleavage within the continent not only pre- 
vented it from presenting a united front against 
Axis political aggression, but has also given com- 
fort and assistance to those elements within the 
hemisphere which could be used by the totalitarian 
powers to serve their ends. The continuous activi- 
ties of the Axis in America were not without effect, 
and there are groups of men within the continent 
who either actively favor the Axis cause because 
of their sympathies or convictions or can be used 
to serve that cause directly or indirectly because 
they hold views or interests antagonistic to con- 
tinental unity. By adroitly exploiting these ele- 
ments of dissension and disunity and by encourag- 
ing their aspirations to achieve governmental 
power, Axis influence created a real danger to 
the defense of the continent, through the alienation 
of those American republics which were victims of 
such activities from the principles of continental 
solidarity.? 

It is evident from the foregoing that the crucial 
problem of political defense in America during 
the period covered by the present report has re- 
lated to the maintenance of continental unity, the 
indispensable foundation for that defense. It is 
therefore appropriate that in the first two chap- 
ters the scope and significance of American soli- 
darity, as well as the manner in which it has been 
given expression and maintained during the emer- 
gency, should be examined in detail. 


* Chap. I of the Annual Report of the Emergency Advis- 
ory Committee for Political Defense, 1943-44; prepared by 
the Comité Consultivo de Emergencia para la Defensa 
Polftica at Montevideo. For an article on the organization 
and work of the Committee, see Butzerin of Jan. 7, 1944, 
p. 3. 

* Chap. II of the Annual Report of the Emergency Advi- 
sory Committee for Political Defense, 1943-44, discusses 
the measures adopted by the American republics to meet 
this situation. 
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A. The Bases of American Solidarity 


When the second World War began in Septem- 
ber 1939, the pan-American system was in fact, 
if not in form, a close union of 21 sovereign states. 

In this system, the obligatory or compulsory 
character of the commitments is secondary to the 
spirit in which they are assumed; they rest upon 
a high sense of moral values in international rela- 
tions and upon an enlightened self-interest which 
postulates that the security and peace of each mem- 
ber of the community is of vital concern to all the 
others. The relations among the members of the 
community are governed by a series of basic prin- 
ciples which include the following: equality of all 
states, large or small; respect for treaty obliga- 
tions; non-intervention by one state in the internal 
or external affairs of another; condemnation of 
aggression; non-recognition of territory acquired 
by force; peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes and collective responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace, including the exercise of political, 
juridical, or economic pressure to induce states not 
to disturb the peace and thus endanger inter- 
American unity. These principles are essentially 
and inherently antagonistic to policies or acts 
based upon ideas of domination, balance of power, 
or division of the continent into rival groups of 
states.* 

It is highly significant that, in preparing to meet 
the danger to world peace which began to take 
definite shape in Central Europe and Asia in 1933, 
the American community first completed the po- 
litical and juridical structure designed to preserve 
internal peace and unity. At the Inter-American 


* The idea of collective action to maintain peace and unity 
is an inheritance from the Hispanic-American conferences 
held during the nineteenth century, which established the 
ideological bases of pan-Americanism. See treaties of 
union and confederation signed at the conferences held at 
Panama in 1826, Lima in 1848, Santiago in 1856, and 
Lima in 1864. 

*These agreements were: (1) Convention for the 
Maintenance, Preservation and Reestablishment of Peace; 
(2) Additional Protocol Relative to Non-Intervention; (3) 
Convention to Coordinate, Extend and Assure the Fulfill- 
ment of the Existing Treaties Between American States; 
(4) Inter-American Treaty on Good Offices and Mediation; 
(5) Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies; and (6) 
Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity and 
Cooperation, 
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Conference for the Maintenance of Peace held 
Buenos Aires in 1936, the American republig 
adopted certain treaties and agreements giving 
more definite and concrete expression to the above 
mentioned principles of continental policy, and 
agreed upon a great variety of methods and pro. 
cedures to improve and intensify their cooperatiy 
relations.‘ 

After thus safeguarding the internal front, thes 
republics agreed, at the same conference, to con. 
sult together “in the event of an international war 
outside America which might menace the peace of 
the American republics” in order to determine the 
action necessary to preserve the peace of the con. 
tinent. Two years later, at the Eighth Intern: 
tional Conference of American States, held a 
Lima, the American republics reaffirmed their de 
cision to maintain the principles of continent, 
solidarity, and to defend them against “any 
foreign intervention or activity that may threate, 
them”. It was specifically established that th 
peace, security, and territorial integrity of each 
of the American republics is a matter of comma 
concern and that in the event they should bk 
threatened by acts of any nature these republic 
were determined “to make effective their solidarity, 
coordinating their respective sovereign wills by 
means of the procedure of consultation”, and wouli 
use for this purpose “the measures which in each 
case the circumstances may make advisable”. 

Several months later, the second World War 
began with the German invasion of Poland. h 
accordance with the above-described agreements, 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
republics met in Panama in September 1939 and 
agreed upon a series of measures by which they 
hoped to prevent the war from spreading to the 
American continent. The fall of France early in 
1940, and the prospect of the creation of a nev 
Axis-imposed order in Europe, led to the Second 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Habana in Jul 
of that year. It was agreed at this meeting that 
“,.. any attempt on the part of a non-Americal 
state against the integrity or invinlability d 
the territory, the sovereignty or the political inde 
pendence of an American state shall be considered 
as an act of aggression against the states whith 
sign this declaration.” 
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It was likewise agreed that in the event such an 
act of aggression were committed, or there was 
reason to believe that such an act was being pre- 
pared for by a non-American state, the American 
republics would consult among themselves in order 
to agree upon the measures which it might be ad- 
visable to take, and likewise that all the signatory 
states, or two or more of them, should proceed to 
negotiate the complementary agreements necessary 
in order to organize cooperation for defense and 
the assistance that they should lend each other. 

The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs was held 5 weeks after the war had at last 
reached the American continent. The issue before 
the meeting was whether an act of aggression 
within the meaning of the existing agreements had 
been committed against one of the members of the 
community, and if so, what measures should be 
taken, individually and collectively, to implement 
these agreements, pursuant to the Declaration of 
Habana and other inter-American commitments 
above mentioned. A full and complete answer to 
both questions is found in the 40 resolutions ap- 
proved by the meeting. These resolutions estab- 
lished the policies and procedures to be followed 
in order that each country might make the fullest 
contribution to the common defense. The Ameri- 
can governments thus coordinated “their respec- 
tive sovereign wills by means of the procedure of 
consultation” in a matter of supreme individual 
and collective importance, acting independently in 
their individual capacity and fully recognizing 
their juridical equality as sovereign states. 


B. American Solidarity in the Present War 


The keystone of the program of defense and 
offense against the Axis agreed upon at Rio de 
Janeiro is found in resolution I of that meeting, 
in which the American republics reaffirmed “their 
declaration to consider any act of aggression on 
the part of a non-American State against one of 
them as an act of aggression against all of them, 
constituting as it does an immediate threat to the 
liberty and independence of America”. They like- 
wise reaflirmed “their complete solidarity and their 
determination to cooperate jointly for their mutual 
protection until the effects of the present aggres- 
sion against the Continent have disappeared”, 

As the indispensable basis for this joint coopera- 
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tive effort, they agreed to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, Germany, and Italy, “since the 
first-mentioned State attacked and the other two 
declared war on an American country”. That is to 
say, the attack and the declarations of war referred 
to in and of themselves constituted the casus 
federis, and were so considered by the American 
republics. The fact that the same attack and 
declarations carried with them an immediate 
threat to all the other members of the American 
community, and that, moreover, each one of them 
was the victim of direct acts of political aggres- 
sion, characterized by the ministers of foreign 
affairs as “preliminary to and an integral part of 
a program of military aggression” (resolution 
XVII), was a contributing cause of the decisions 
adopted by the American governments at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

However, in an effort to preserve the unanimity 
which is one of the most cherished ideals of the 
pan-American system, the Meeting abandoned a 
more categorical and unequivocal condemnation of 
the Axis in resolution I, which would have pro- 
vided for immediate action by the governments, 
and accepted the formula proposed by the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic. 
In accordance therewith, it was agreed that the 
American republics would sever relations with the 
aforementioned Axis states “in accordance with 
the procedures established by their own laws and 
in conformity with the position and circumstances 
obtaining in each country in the existing continen- 
tal conflict”. 

In view-of the grave danger to which the Rio 
resolutions refer, which manifestly could not be 
met by dilatory or indecisive measures, and of the 
spirit and principles of American solidarity, 20 
republics arrived at the same conclusion with re- 
spect to the significance which should be given the 
aforementioned formula and, each following its 
own procedures, assumed without vacillation or 
qualification the common responsibility for the 
individual and collective defense of the continent 
envisaged by those resolutions. The basic reasons 
for the adoption of this attitude by the American 
republics have been clearly set forth by the Gov- 
ernments of Venezuela and Colombia in the joint 
declaration of August 7, 1944, explaining their 
decision to abstain from entering into diplomatic 
relations with the Argentine Government: 
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“Venezuela and Colombia understand that the 
collective interest in the maintenance of the se- 
curity of the Continent does not admit of any 
special interests of nations or groups of nations 
to which the supreme welfare of America could 
be subordinated or which should at this time be 
given expression in a manner different or apart 
from that agreed upon in the Pan American Con- 
ferences. 

“While recognizing that there are economic, 
political and social problems within the Conti- 
nent which must be studied and solved in a dif- 
ferent manner in each country, it is clear to the 
Governments of Venezuela and Colombia that in 
America only uniform action before, during and 
after the war can assure to the group of free na- 
tions of America the importance and influence to 
which they are naturally entitled in the struggle 
for the supremacy of the principles upon which 
their political organization is founded.” 


The. Argentine Government has, however, 
adopted a different view of inter-American com- 
mitments, because of which, both before and after 
its severance of diplomatic relations with the 
Axis, it has withheld from the common effort in 
a war in which the highest values of civilization 
are at stake. 

At the time of the Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs at Rio de Janeiro, the Argentine 
Government took the position that circumstances 
prevailing in the country required that it remain 
neutral. Pursuant to that decision, steps were 
taken to insure that war problems should not be 
freely and openly discussed. Certain measures of 
control over aliens, of a regulatory nature, were 
adopted, but, in view of the neutrality decreed by 
the Government, these could not be applied against 
Axis nationals. It was, therefore, impossible to 
utilize them to prevent subversive activities by 
such nationals; nor was the excellent system of 
peacetime legislation or the existing police organi- 
zation for the defense of the state and its institu- 
tions available to serve this purpose. 

The Argentine Government considered that it 
had adequately responded to the requirements of 
American solidarity in this emergency by granting 
non-belligerency status to ships of the American 
republics entering Argentine ports. 

In effect, the decision of the Argentine Govern- 
ment appeared to place the Axis and the United 














Nations on an equal footing, 
without taking into account the 
fact that the Axis organization 
of espionage agents, saboteurs, 
and propagandists, which was 
the result of long years of care- 
ful preparation, gave the Axis 
a base in Argentina from which 
to attack, more or less at will, 
the republics of the continent. 

Subsequent regimes have 
maintained the same attitude, 
with the exception of the deci- 
sion of President Ramfrez to 
sever relations with the Axis. 
However, this measure was 
very promptly nullified by the 
present administration, which 
stopped the anti-totalitarian 
program by which it was pro- 
posed to implement the sever- 
ance of relations. The repatri- 
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ation of Axis diplomatic offi- 

cials and other measures which appear to be 
designed to combat Axis subversive activities have 
not affected the basic attitude of the Government 
with respect to the world conflict and the inter- 
American agreements. In fact, any suggestion, 
from any source, that the Argentine Government 
give effect to the severance of relations in accord- 
ance with existing commitments and American 
solidarity is viewed by that Government as an 
attempt at external pressure and, therefore, derog- 
atory of the national prestige and sovereignty. 

The course followed by the Argentine Govern- 
ment has compelled the great majority of the other 
republics, after exchange of information and mu- 
tual consultation, to refrain from entering into 
diplomatic relations with that Government. Dur- 
ing July and the early part of August, most of the 
governments made public statements of the reasons 
for that decision. 

In view of the attitude of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, the Committee has found itself obliged on 
several occasions to reaffirm, in its relations with 
that Government, the bases established by the 
American republics for the political defense of the 
hemisphere. 

These occasions were as follows: (1) On Janu- 
ary 22, 1943 the Committee published a memoran- 
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dum which established the ex- 
istence of a widespread and 
well-organized ring of totalita- 
rian spies in Argentina, whose 
activities had resulted in severe 
loss of American lives and 
property; (2) on May 31, 1943, 
it transmitted to the Govern- 
ment of that country the report 
of the Committee’s delegation 
which had made a consultative 
visit to Argentina, which con- 
tained a series of observations 
on the political-defense situa- 
tion in that country, particu- 
larly with respect to the way in 
which that defense was affected 
by the continuance of relations 
with the Axis; (3) on June 2, 
1944 the Committee transmitted 


to the Argentine Government a 
memorandum on existing secu- 











rity measures in the country, 
which could be used for political defense, in 
which it was stressed that such measures could 
produce no practical results if they were not ap- 
plied with the specific purpose of achieving the 
objectives agreed upon at Rio de Janeiro; (4) on 
September 6, 1944 it sent a memorandum to the 
American governments and to the Pan American 
Union, recommending that they solve the problem 
created in the Committee as a result of the funda- 
mental divergence between the Argentine Govern- 
ment and the other republics. This led to the 
withdrawal of the Argentine Delegation from the 
Committee. 


I. Memorandum on Axis-Espionage Activities in 
Argentina ® 

This memorandum revealed that Argentina was 
being used as a base for intensive Axis subversive 
activities directed against the American continent 
and the United Nations. It was conclusively dem- 
onstrated that Axis diplomatic officials were fla- 
grantly abusing the principles which govern diplo- 
matic relations between civilized nations. It was 
specifically established that these diplomats had 
organized and were directing, financing, and co- 
ordinating the activities of the different groups 
or cells of agents, and it was also shown that diplo- 
matic channels were being used for the transmis- 
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sion of information to the High Command in 
Berlin. The conclusion was inescapable that an 
effective basis for political defense against sub- 
versive activities could not be established without 
a severance of relations with the Axis, pursuant to 
resolution I of Rio de Janeiro. 


2. Report on the Consultative Visit to Argentina 


The delegation which made the consultative visit 
to the Argentine Republic in April 1943 was able 
to demonstrate how the failure of the Argentine 
Government to act jointly with the other republics, 
in accordance with the agreements of Rio de Jan- 
eiro, had made it impossible for the continent to 
present a united front to the Axis. After point- 
ing out the consequences of neutrality, in terms of 
the inadequate political-defense structure of the 
country, the delegation indicated that it was natu- 
ral and understandable that the officials, charged 
with applying general peacetime formule for the 
defense of the state and its institutions instead of 
a specific emergency formula for defense against 
the totalitarians, should be guided by the policy 
of their Government. This was evidenced by the 
inability of the Argentine officials to act energeti- 
cally against Axis nationals and agents in the man- 
ner envisaged by the conclusions of the Rio Meet- 
ing and the resolutions of the Committee. 

The delegation also indicated that a declaration 
of intention to cooperate in continental defense is 
not sufficient if unanimity does not exist in the 
recognition of the nature and source of the danger 
which menaces the continent. It stated that the 
Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
clearly recognized that continental defense is indi- 
visible and must of necessity be total in character. 
To achieve and maintain this unity, there must 
necessarily be a common basis of action, the first 
requisite of which is that a clear distinction be 
drawn between friend and foe. 


3. Memorandum of June 2, 1944 


This memorandum was sent to the Government 
of Argentina more than four months after its sev- 
erance of relations with the Axis, and in it the 
Committee reiterated the considerations set forth 
in the above-mentioned report on the consultative 


* See first Annual Report of the Committee, pp. 107-129 
for the text of the memorandum and pp. 43-46 for a dis- 
cussion of the memorandum. 
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visit. In its judgment, the severance of diplomatic 
relations had not affected the previous situation. 
In this document the Committee again stressed 
that a technically complete political-defense struc- 
ture would be inadequate if not employed for the 
purposes determined at Rio de Janeiro. In the 
Committee’s opinion, as set forth in the memoran- 
dum, organization alone, or legislative measures, 
no matter how perfect, cannot be effective in the 
absence of a firm determination on the part of the 
American governments to assume the responsibil- 
ity and undertake the action necessary for the de- 
fense of the continent against the Axis. Without 
that determination, any measure which might be 
taken, including severance of relations with the 
totalitarians, would be without significance. 


4. Communication of September 6, 1944 to the 
American Governments 


It is highly significant that the division within 
the continent described above has had profound 
repercussions upon the Committee’s organization 
and deliberations, culminating in the withdrawal 
of the Argentine Delegation, which took place on 
September 9, 1944. These repercussions were in- 
evitable in view of the fact that the objectives of 
political defense which the American republics 
committed themselves to achieve at Rio de Janeiro 
constitute the policy directives of the Committee 
and that, pursuant to article 2 of its regulations, it 
must represent and act “on behalf and in the in- 
terest of all the Governments, members of the Pan 
American Union”. 

However, because of the basic cleavage between 
the policy agreed upon at Rio de Janeiro and the 
attitude of the Argentine Government with respect 
to the present world conflict, the member ap- 
pointed by that Government found it impossible 
to support the Committee’s policy directives and 
consequently to act as the representatives of the 
collective interests of the continent which they de- 
fine. This member, therefore, considered himself 
as the exclusive “delegate” of the country which 
named him and, hence, obliged to reflect its inter- 
national position. As a consequence he considered 
himself bound to oppose or unable to favor 
measures by which the Committee sought to im- 
plement the declared policy of the American 
republics. 
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Moreover, since the Committee represents and 
acts on behalf of the American republics, pursuant 
to article 2 of the above-mentioned regulations, 
only in relation to the interest defined by the policy 
directives of resolution XVII of Rio de Janeiro, 
the Committee found it impossible to represent 
and act on behalf of the Argentine Government, in 
view of the divergence bet ween these directives and 
the concept of national and continental interest 
on which the present international position of that 
Government is based. 

In view of this situation, the Committee re- 
solved, on December 3, 1943, that its secretariat 
should maintain strict secrecy with respect to the 
confidential documents and reports received by 
the delegations that carried out the consultative 
visits to the various republics, and should make 
them available “only to those members of the Com- 
mittee who act on behalf of the community of 
States which, by breaking diplomatic relations 
with or declaring war against the Axis, have rec- 
ognized that the said Axis has committed against 
them, either individually or collectively, acts of 
aggression as defined by the pertinent resolutions 
of inter-American conferences.” This decision was 
considered to be in the nature of a provisional 
emergency measure, designed to continue only so 
long as the circumstances in which it originated 
remained unchanged. 

The measure therefore became inoperative after 
the Argentine Government severed relations with 
the Axis on January 26, 1944, since the Commit- 
tee expected that this action would enable the 
member designated by that country to join fully 
and without qualifications in the work of his col- 
leagues. However, such was not the case, and the 
previous situation remained unchanged. 

For this reason, the Committee transmitted to 
the governments of the American republics and 
tothe Pan American Union a communication dated 
September 6, 1944 calling their attention to the 
problem and recommending that they “terminate 
the division existing within the Committee as a 
result of the above-mentioned fundamental di- 
vergence on policy which separates the government 
of the Argentine Republic from the other coun- 
tries of the Continent”. 
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In view of the issues involved in the conflict and 
of the traditions and principles of American 
solidarity, the Committee for Political Defense 
has from the very beginning of its labors pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the American con- 
- tinent would act as a unit against the Axis. It 
- could not proceed upon any other basis because of 
the categorical and unequivocal directives con- 
tained in its charter and of the terms of other exist- 
_ ing inter-American agreements. These were con- 
cluded in response to an immediate threat to the 
security and integrity of each and every American 
republic and to the principles of liberty and free 
government and of progressive and civilized inter- 
national order which are among the most precious 
heritages and achievements of the new world. 


C. American Solidarity in the Post-War 


In its first Annual Report, the Committee for 
Political Defense stated that: 


“A life and death clash between the aims and 
strategy of the Axis and those of the people of the 
American Republics was inevitable. This had to 
be so, not only because of the direct threat to the 
independence and integrity of our Republics im- 
plicit in the expanding conquests of the members 
of the Tripartite Pact, but because a compromise 
or an attitude of neutrality between the two sys- 
tems is inconceivable. There is a fundamental 
and absolute incompatibility between them.” 


Upon being informed of this action, the Ar- 
gentine Government immediately withdrew its 
delegation from the Committee, which made it un- 
necessary for the governments and the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to take action on the problem.* 

The step taken by the Committee and the action 
of the Argentine Government were unfortunate 
but inevitable consequences of the fundamental 
divergence in the attitude with respect to the pres- 
ent world conflict assumed by that Government on 
the one hand and by the other American republics 
on the other. 

The Americas had reason to expect from the Ar- 
gentine Government more than an attitude which 
Placed the Axis aggressors and the United and 
Associated Nations, including the 20 American 
republics, on a footing of apparent equality. This 
attitude, as indicated previously, has manifestly 
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been prejudicial to these republics and to Ameri- 
can unity. 

The conflict referred to above is now being 
rapidly and definitely decided in favor of the 
United and Associated Nations, among whom are 
20 American republics. 

In meeting the challenge of the Axis powers, the 
American republics have relied upon principles 
and procedures of cooperation which many be- 
lieved a few years ago to represent, at best, an 
idealistic or wishful approach to the hard realities 
of international relations. It is precisely because 
the inter-American system has as its principal ob- 
jective the promotion and protection of the best 
interests of the peoples of the continent that it has 
so adequately stood the test of this war and has, in 
fact, been developed and extended to meet the ur- 
gent problems arising from the war. The premise 
of this system is that only through cooperation 
and the assumption of a common responsibility 
for the maintenance of the peace and security of 
each member of the community can the vital inter- 
ests of all be fully served, and that thus alone can 
the sovereignty and independence of each state be 
effectively assured. 


It is out of principles and instrumentalities such 
as those of the American system that the new in- 
ternational order must be built after the defeat of 
the Axis and of the retrogressive forces which it 
represents. 


In making these observations, the Committee for 
Political Defense has in mind its own experience 
acquired in carrying out the task entrusted to it 
by the governments of the American republics. 
As an international body representing all of these 
republics, it has operated in a field in which the 
sovereignty of each state has its most vital and 
characteristic expression: the constitutional and 
institutional means for the preservation of the na- 
tion’s security and existence. Instead of an atti- 
tude of reserve or distrust on the part of the gov- 
ernments and national officials, the Committee has 


*In withdrawing from the Committee, the Argentine 
Government issued a press release, in which part of the 
Committee’s communication was quoted and in which 
reference was made to supposed procedural irregularities 
in its adoption. In view of this, the Committee published 
the complete text of the document and set forth the facts 
with respect to the procedure which had been followed. 
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met with the most complete assistance and coopera- 
tion. The Committee believes that this attitude—a 
reflection of the unity of purpose and of objective 
that has moved all but one of the governments dur- 
ing this emergency—has great significance for the 
future and justifies the belief, now frequently ex- 
pressed, that the inter-American system may offer 
valuable suggestions in the construction of the 
post-war world. 

However, as indicated previously in this chap- 
ter, the Committee’s experience demonstrates that 
existing commitments and instrumentalities for 
action would be of little or no use in the absence 
of the determination to use them in order to 
achieve the objectives agreed upon by the Amer- 
ican community of free nations. Any break in 
American unity weakens the foundations of the 
whole structure and seriously jeopardizes the 
progress of the system. 

The Committee is firmly convinced, moreover, 
that the end of the war will call for intensification 
of the cooperative effort and action which have 
characterized the American contribution to the de- 
feat of the Axis. 

This is so not only because of the vital part that 
the Americas must have in the reconstruction of 


[Released to the press January 9] 


As the result of a full exchange of views among 
the interested American republics within recent 
weeks, agreement has been reached on the desir- 
ability of a conference of the American republics 
collaborating in the war effort to consider war and 
post-war problems of common interest. 

The Government of the United States has felt 
for some time that there is need for such a con- 
ference and looks forward to it with the confident 
expectation that it will serve to strengthen the 
contribution of the American republics to the 
achievement of our common objectives in the war 
and at the same time to reaffirm their leadership 
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the world upon firmer foundations than those of 
the past, but also because the end of the war will 
not signify the end of the dangers against which 
the continent has struggled during this period of 
grave emergency. The seeds of a future resur- 
gence of totalitarian ideas have already been sown 
in America, and they are being nurtured by the 
same kind of misguided and suicidal nationalism 
which plunged the world into the present conflict, 
These dangers must be carefully prepared 
against with forethought and fought with vigor- 
ous and timely action in order to prevent the de- 
velopment within the continent of dangerous sit- 
uations which will be a source of weakness and 
disunity in the inter-American community. The 
lack of unity and of purposeful orientation which 
was an important contributing cause of the great 
tragedy of this generation must not be repeated. 
The preservation of inter-American unity is of 
vital present and future importance to the welfare 
and security of the continent. It must, however, 
be a unity based upon the principles of American 
solidarity, which require positive cooperative ac- 
tion in the realization of common objectives and 
which are antagonistic to totalitarian ideas of 
force and domination, either in their national or 
international manifestations. 





in the constructive effort to win a secure and last- 
ing peace. It will be the work of the conference to 
implement the inter-American system in full sup- 
port of these great objectives. At the same time, 
the conference will have the opportunity to ex- 
plore fully what measures of economic cooperation 
can be adopted, with a view to laying the founda 
tion for the general improvement of basic eco 
nomic conditions in the Americas, looking toward 
a rising standard of living throughout the hemi 
sphere. 

Consultations are taking place with respect to 
the time, place, and agenda for this conference 
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DESIGNATION OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE AS UNITED STATES DELEGATE 


[Released to the press January 13] 


The American republics collaborating in the 
war have agreed, as a result of consultation 
through regular diplomatic channels, to hold a 
conference on urgent war and post-war problems, 
The Government of Mexico has now invited the 
other governments to hold the conference in Mex- 
ico City, beginning February 15, 1945. The United 
States Government is most appreciative of Mex- 
ico’s graciousness in offering Mexico City as the 
site for the conference. 

The Secretary of State, the Honorable Edward 


R. Stettinius, Jr., will be this Government’s Dele- 


gate, and the Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, 


Assistant Secretary of State, will be Alternate 
Delegate. There will be a further announcement 
at a later date regarding the other members of 
the United States Delegation. 

The purpose of the conference is to discuss im- 
portant problems of war and peace of concern to 
the participating governments. The agenda is 
now being considered jointly by the respective gov- 
ernments. 


REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ROCKEFELLER’ 


[Released to the press January 11] 


Announcer: Mr. Rockefeller, there has been a 
good deal in the papers recently about a confer- 
ence in Mexico City to discuss urgent problems of 
war and peace. What is the story back of this? 

Mr. Rockeretter: Our joint war effort. The 
intensification of inter-American cooperation in 
support of final victory. You know as well as I 
do what that cooperation has meant to this coun- 
try since Pearl Harbor. You know of the air and 
naval bases made available throughout this hem- 
isphere, you know of the stamping out of Axis 
activities in most of the vulnerable spots for our 
common defense. You know of the supply of 
strategic raw material from the other republics 
without which the miracle of war production in 
this country would not have been possible. Specif- 
ically, there will be discussion of measures for win- 
ning the war more quickly and the problems of 
collective security thereafter. The conference will 
also deal with the economic and social problems of 
the Americas. 

Announcer: I understand that this is to be a 
conference of the American republics whose gov- 
ernments are cooperating in the war effort. Is that 
why representatives of the present Argentine Gov- 
ernment will not be included ? 

Mr. RockeretEr: Yes, it is. It is a meeting of 
those nations whose governments have been co- 
operating fully in the making of the war and the 
making of the peace. One of our deepest regrets 
is that the people of Argentina, with their great 
freedom-loving tradition, will not be represented 
in this meeting. 


Announcer: I am interested in what you say 
about the objectives of the conference. How im- 
portant are they to the future of the people of this 
hemisphere ? 

Mr. Rockere.uer: Very important, I can assure 
you. The unity of the American Hemisphere will 
always be our first line of defense; and more than 
that, the friendship and cooperation between these 
many nations who are devoted to freedom can and 
will have a strong influence on the peace of the 
world which the United Nations are determined 
to win for future generations. These are days that 
call for complete honesty and straightforward 
dealing—a frank facing of our common problems, 
the working out together of solutions which reflect 
the mutual best interests of all, because these are 
days when the salvation of the world depends on 
the people of the world and the people demand 
honesty, candor, and straight speaking. Democ- 
racy must be felt throughout this hemisphere as a 
dynamic force which is constantly working for the 
security, well-being, and future opportunity of the 
people of the Americas. 

It is my confident belief that the people of the 
American republics realize increasingly that their 
best interests are inseparably interwoven with 
those of their neighbors and thus the problems of 
all must be discussed and plans made which will 
lead, when victory has been won, to higher earning 
power, better living standards, better health, edu- 
cation, security, and freedom from fear for all 
people of the Americas. 


*Made on the March of Time broadcast over the blue 
network on Jan. 11, 1945. 
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The Work of the Special Economic Mission 


{Released to the press January 14] 


The Department of State is now able to an- 
nounce the first gratifying result of the work of 
the Special Economic Mission, which, under the 
chairmanship of Ambassador William S. Culbert- 
son, spent last summer and fall in French North 
Africa and the Middle East, investigating the 
prospects of resumption of private trade with 
those areas... 

In December, Ambassador Culbertson proceeded 
to Paris to collaborate with our Embassy in con- 
versations with the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic. These conversations had for 
their purpose the implementation for French 
North Africa and West Africa of certain of the 
recommendations of the Special Economic Mis- 
sion. The Embassy in Paris has informed the 
Department of State that as a result of these dis- 
cussions the French authorities have agreed to the 
resumption of private trade in French North and 
West Africa with certain qualifications which 
appear to be necessary during the transition 
period. 

The more substantive conclusions of the Special 
Economic Mission, now accepted by the French 
Provisional Government, include, as regards ex- 
ports from the United States, the provision that 
all civilian supply for French North and West 
Africa, beginning January 1, 1945, will be on a 
cash basis, and that no French African civilian 
imports will be bought through the lend-lease 
mechanism after June 30, 1945. In the interven- 
ing period, the French authorities undertake to 
reach agreement with this Government for the 
return to private commercial channels of as many 
categories of their imports for African territories 
as is possible. Certain bulk commodities such as 
coal, sugar, and wheat will remain the procure- 
ment responsibility of the French Supply Council 
as far as supplies originating in the United States 
are concerned, because of the nature of the prod- 
ucts and the distribution problem involved. 
Other proposed imports such as trucks, farm ma- 
chinery, and office equipment will be returned to 
private commercial channels, and the latter list of 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 10, 1944, p. 720. 


eligible items will be expanded as quickly as ap- 
propriate arrangements can be made. The local 
French authorities in French Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and French West Africa will establish 
a simplified system of import-licensing for private 
commercial transactions. This control will be 
necessary to keep the volume of trade within the 
mutually agreed limits in supply and shipping and 
will also make it possible for the French to issue 
foreign-exchange permits in advance for their 
importers who propose buying in this country 
within the framework of the agreed supply pro- 
gram. 

As a result of the recent negotiations in Paris, 
the French will also henceforth permit all exports 
from French North and West Africa to be handled 
as normal private commerce, with the exception 
of strategic commodities critically needed by and 
allocated to the French or their Allies in connection 
with the combined war effort. The United States 
Government, in view of the continued existence of 
certain problems in connection with internal and 
ocean transport, will temporarily maintain a rep- 
resentation of the U. S. Commercial Company in 
French North Africa, which staff will be available 
as an optional service agency to United States 
importers in completing their purchasing and for- 
warding arrangements with French exporters. The 
above procedure envisages complete freedom of ex- 
change of communication between buyer and seller, 
with Government participation limited to an expe- 
diting function only, at the request of the private 
business interests that may be involved. 

In anticipation of the reopening of private trade 
between French North and West Africa and the 
United States, which has now been accepted in 
principle by the French Provisional Government, 
the Department has been strengthening its com- 
mercial services and personnel in the consular offi- 
ces throughout the area. These consular posts are 
therefore now preparing to assist American import 
and export trade in any way possible and to facili- 
tate either the resumption of former commercial 
connections or the development of new business 
relations. French North Africa, like French West 
Africa, is no longer considered a military zone, 
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and commercial travel is permitted, subject to the 
necessary limitations of air and ocean passenger 
transport. The French authorities have under- 
taken to act promptly on applications for travel to 
French Africa which may be referred to them. 
This Government will maintain an active interest 
in facilitating such commercial travel. 

The negotiations recently concluded in Paris are 
considered a significant development in the pattern 
of American post-war commercial relations with 
other nations, in that French North and West 
Africa are the first liberated areas wherein trade 
can now be expected to return to private channels. 
The existence of military operations, and the con- 
trols of shipping and supply which were necessary 
in the southern Mediterranean long after that terri- 
tory ceased to be a scene of actual operations, have 
delayed the resumption of private trade with 
French territories longer than the Department and 
other interested agencies of the Government had 
hoped. The Embassy in Paris has reported, how- 
ever, that the recent discussions with the French 
authorities took place in a spirit of cordiality and 
mutual understanding which, it is anticipated, will 
lead to a relatively earlier solution of similar prob- 
lems in metropolitan France. 


Consideration of the Purposes 
Of the Anglo-American Oil 
Agreement 


[Released to the press January 10] 

The Department of State has consistently advo- 
cated the development of broad international 
understandings for the promotion of sound trade 
and commerce between nations as essential to the 
building of world-wide peace and prosperity. 
The Anglo-American Oil Agreement was con- 
cluded in an endeavor to apply this cooperative 
approach to particular problems and to lay the 
basis for the removal of possible causes of friction 
in the field of international oil. 

However, in view of the misunderstanding that 
has arisen concerning the purpose and scope of 
that agreement, the Department has requested the 
President to withdraw the agreement from the 
Senate. The purpose of this course is to permit 
consideration of the best way to achieve the funda- 
mental purposes underlying the agreement—pre- 
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venting friction between nations growing out of 
problems of foreign oil and assuring to all an 
adequate supply. It appears to the Department 
that the misunderstandings which have arisen 
come not from lack of agreement upon these ob- 
jectives but from the implementing’ features 
attending them. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE SENATE 


[Released to the press by the White House January 10] 


Pursuant to the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of State, on August 24, 1944, I transmitted 
to the Senate for its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion an agreement on petroleum between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
which was signed in Washington on August 8, 
1944, 

At that time I considered that the agreement 
constituted an important step forward in removing 
possible causes of friction in international trade 
in petroleum and promoting cooperation among 
the nations in the development of that trade. I 
have not changed my opinion in this respect. 
However, I am informed that fears have been ex- 
pressed as to the scope and effect of the document, 
as now worded: some voicing concern lest it au- 
thorize acts by the petroleum industry inconsistent 
with the provisions of existing law, others lest it 
hold potentialities harmful to the industry. It is 
my belief that these fears are without foundation. 
Certainly no such possibilities were intended or 
designed by the American representatives who 
negotiated the agreement. 

Since there is general accord that an understand- 
ing on international trade in petroleum between 
the United States and the United Kingdom is de- 
sirable and in the public interest, it would be 
unfortunate if this should be delayed, if not pre- 
vented, through a misunderstanding as to the 
purpose and scope of a particular document. 

The Secretary of State, accordingly, has recom- 
mended that I request the Senate to return the 
agreement in order that consideration may be 
given, in consultation with the Government of the 
United Kingdom, to whatever revision appears to 
be necessary to achieve its objectives and to re- 
move grounds for misunderstanding. I, there- 
fore, request that the agreement be returned for 


this purpose. 
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Exchange of Experts Among the American Republics 
Under Travel-Grant Program 


[Released to the press January 8] 

During the last 6 months, from July through 
December 1944, 16 professors or technical experts 
of this country have received travel grants as 
visiting professors and consultants, or for special 
projects, in the other American republics, under 
the program for the exchange of professors and 
leaders between this country and the other Ameri- 
can republics, administered by the Department of 
State of the United States Government. 

This program of cultural and scientific inter- 
change among the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, inaugurated in July 1940, is administered 
by the Division of Cultural Cooperation, Depart- 
ment of State. In the case of the visiting profes- 
sorships, the Department of State and the receiv- 
ing university jointly assume the financing of the 
program. Upon the request of a university in one 
of the other American republics, the Department 
of State consults with government and private 
agencies and prepares a panel from which the 
professor is selected. 

In addition to arranging for these visits of pro- 
fessors and consultants, the Department of State 
has awarded a limited number of travel grants to 
specialists requested by public or private agencies 
in the other American republics and to specialists 
and investigators engaged in scientific or cultural 
projects of mutual interest to the United States 
and the other American republics. These grants 
are financed entirely, or in part, by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The following persons have received grants for 
visiting professorships: Dr. J. A. Thompson, pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity : lecturer at the University of Habana Sum- 
mer School, Habana, Cuba; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
professor of sociology, Atlanta University: lec- 
turer at the Haitian Summer School, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti; Dr. James C. Andrews, professor of 
medicine, University of North Carolina: visiting 
professor at the University of Guatemala under 
the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Relations; Dr. E. W. Lindstrom, 
vice dean, Graduate College, Iowa State Univer- 
sity: visiting professor in the School of Agricul- 
ture, National University, Medellin, Colombia; 


Dr. F. C. Hayes, head of the department of modern 
languages, Guilford College: visiting professor of 
English at Chuquisaca University, Sucre, Bolivia; 
Professor V. L. Annis, associate professor of 
architecture, University of Southern California: 
visiting professor of architecture at the University 
of Guatemala; Dr. Walter H. Delaplane, assistant 
professor of economics, Duke University : visiting 
professor of economics at the National University, 
Asuncién, Paraguay; Mr. J. G. Bradshaw, of Se- 
attle, Washington: visiting professor at and ad- 
viser to the president of the Gimnasio Moderno, 
Bogota, Colombia. 

The following two visiting professors received 
renewals of their grants for the coming year: Dr. 
Donald Pierson, who has served for the past sev- 
eral years as visiting professor of sociology at the 
Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica, Sio Paulo, 
Brazil; and Dr. Morton D. Zabel, professor of 
English, Loyola University, Chicago, for the past 
year visiting professor of American literature on 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, University 
of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The following persons received grants to serve 
as advisers or consultants in their special field of 
investigation: Dr. Ruth Leslie, assistant professor 
of home economics, University of Texas, serving 
as biochemical technician in the Brazilian Ministry 
of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Dr. C. L. Christenson, professor of eco- 
nomics, Indiana University, serving as adviser on 
price control in the Costa Rican Ministry of 
Finance, San José, Costa Rica; Dr. Clay Huff, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, University of Chicago, 
serving as guest investigator in the Institute of 
Public Health and Tropical Diseases, México, D.F. 

Grants for special projects were awarded to the 
following professors: Dr. E. B. Helm, head of the 
Department of Music, Western College, to visit 
Brazil to study Brazilian music; Dr. Samuel F. 
Bemis, professor of history, Yale University, to 
visit Cuba to carry on archival research and confer 
with Cuban historians; Mr. Aubrey Gates, associ- 
ate director, Agricultural Extension Service, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, to study extension education work 
in several of the other American republics. 

Since the inauguration of the program of the 
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Department of State for the exchange of profes- 
sors and leaders of thought and opinion between 
the United States and the other American repub- 
lics, approximately 250 such professors and lead- 
ers have visited the United States, and a lesser 
number from the United States have visited the 
other American republics. In addition, the De- 
partment of State serves as a clearing house for 
similar programs with the other American repub- 
lics carried on by other government agencies and 
by professional groups, scientific and educational 
foundations, and other private agencies. 


Visiting Professors From China 


[Released to the press January 9] 


Six professors from leading Chinese universities 
are expected to arrive in this country in the spring 
of 1945. These men will spend a year in the United 
States as guests of the Department of State. Each 
man has been appointed by his university as an 
official representative in this country to visit 
American universities, to give public lectures, to 
read recently published material in his own field, 
and to make the acquaintance of American scholars 
and educators. 

This program of the Department to bring visit- 
ing professors from China to the United States is 
now entering its third year. A total of 12 Chinese 
professors have visited American colleges and uni- 
versities under similar arrangements during the 
last 2 years. Five of the professors who will spend 
the year 1945-46 in the United States are listed 
below. 

Y. P. Met, philosopher and president of Yen- 
ching University. President Mei has been selected 
to represent his university, which has recently 
opened in Chengtu after the loss to the Japanese 
of its home campus outside Peiping. He received 
his B.A. degree from Oberlin in 1924 and his Ph.D. 
degree in 1927 from the University of Chicago. 
He has also studied at Harvard. He hopes to come 
to the United States in February and to travel 
extensively in this country. 

L. K. Tao (Tao Mene-no), director of the In- 
stitute of Social Sciences, Academia Sinica, Dr. 
Tao, a graduate of London University, was a pro- 
fessor at National Peking University from 1914 
to 1925. In 1926 he founded the Institute of So- 
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cial Research in Peiping, under the auspices of the 
China Foundation, and became its director. When 
the Institute was incorporated with the Institute 
of Social Sciences of Academia Sinica in 1935, he 
was made its director and since that time has held 
the post. Dr. Tao intends to visit as many similar 
research agencies in the United States as possible 
during his year’s stay. 

Tune-cui Lin, professor of political science at 
Fuhtan University, Chungking. Dr. Lin received 
a Ph.D. degree in political science at the Univer- 
sity of California in 1934. From 1931 to 1933 he 
was lecturer in the department of government and 
history at Mills College. Since his return to China 
in 1934 he has taught at Nankai University and 
edited the Nankai Quarterly, 1935-37, has been 
dean of the College of Letters and Law and chair- 
man of the department of political science of the 
National University of Yunnan, 1937-42, and since 
1942 has been in his present position. During the 
past 10 years he has published many research arti- 
cles both in China and abroad and has worked 
particularly in the field of the development of 
Chinese culture and polity. 

Tst-zE Ny, director of the Institute of Physics, 
National Academy of Peiping, Kunming. Dr. Ny 
is a specialist in spectroscopy and applied optics. 
This will be his first visit to the United States. 
He studied in France at the University of Paris 
from 1924 to 1927 and from 1929 to 1931. He has 
held his present position since 1931. He was a 
member of the Council of the French Physical 
Society from 1935 to 1938 and has been vice presi- 
dent of the Chinese Physical Society since 1942. 
He has published 50 papers in his field, many of 
them in French journals. He will come to the 
United States in March or April. 

Tuomas L. Yuan, professor of health and physi- 
cal education and dean of students, Northawest 
Teachers College, Lanchow. Dr. Yuan took his 
B.S. in physiology at the University of Chicago in 
1925 and studied at Johns Hopkins and Columbia 
during the next two years. Upon his return to 
China in 1927 he taught at Peiping Normal Uni- 
versity almost continuously for 10 years. Since 
1937 he has been in his present position. He ex- 
pects to arrive in the United States in June and 
hopes to visit centers of health education and in- 
tends to study particularly school health work. 

An announcement concerning the sixth professor 
will be made at a later date. 
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American institutions and individuals may send 
greetings, letters, or invitations to these professors 
in care of the Division of Cultural Cooperation, 
Department of State. This Division will be glad 
to answer any inquiries. 


Monetary Agreement, United 
Kingdom and Belgium 


The American Embassy at London transmitted 
to the Department, with a despatch dated October 
10, 1944, a copy of Command Paper 6557 contain- 
ing the text of the Monetary Agreement between 
the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Govern- 
ment of Belgium signed at London October 5, 
1944. 

The agreement, which abrogates the Anglo- 
Belgian Financial Agreement of June 7, 1940, 
came into force on the date it was signed and will 
terminate three years from that date unless the 
contracting governments agree otherwise. The 
agreement provides, however, that either party 
may at any time give notice of its intention to 
terminate the agreement and that the agreement 
shall cease to have effect three months after the 
date of such notice. 

The agreement embodies several provisions de- 
signed to facilitate exchange relations and main- 
tain stable exchange value for the two currencies. 
It establishes a rate for the Belgian franc at 
176.625 to the pound, to be altered only after con- 
sultation. This rate is to serve as the basis for all 
currency transactions between the two countries 
and the territories over which they have jurisdic- 
tion. Belgian francs and pounds necessary for 
financing of payments between the sterling and 
Belgian franc areas will be supplied by the Bank 
of England and the National Bank of Belgium 
up to a limit of £5,000,000 or its equivalent, after 
which the excéss is to be paid in gold at the free 
disposal of the creditor. Expressly excluded, 
however, are the sterling balances already held on 
Belgian account. 

Looking toward the eventual reestablishment of 
multilateral payments and free convertibility of 
the currencies is a provision that pounds held by 
residents of the Belgian monetary area or Belgian 
francs held by residents of the sterling area are 
to be freely transferable between residents of the 
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two currency areas, and that later if conditions 
permit the currencies may be made available to 
persons outside these areas for payments of a cur- 
rent nature. 

Article 9 of the agreement provides that “the 
sterling area” shall have the meaning from time 
to time assigned to it by the exchange-control regu- 
lations in force in the United Kingdom, and de- 
fines “the Belgian monetary area” as including 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Belgian Congo, and the 
Mandated Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 

Article 8 provides that if during the currency 
of this agreement the contracting governments 
adhere to a general international monetary agree- 
ment, they will review the terms of the present 
agreement with a view to making any amend- 
ments that may be required. 


United States Fisheries 
Mission to Mexico 


By an exchange of notes signed at Mexico City 
September 7 and October 18, 1944 the Govern- 
ments of tiie United States and Mexico agreed to 
extend for a period of two years, or until October 
23, 1946, the agreement relating to the United 
States Fisheries Mission to Mexico effected by ex- 
changes of notes signed at Mexico City April 17, 
May 22, July 22 and 27, and October 24, 1942. 

The agreement of 1942 relates to the activities 
of the United States Fisheries Mission in Mexico 
and provides for the assignment to Mexico, on a 
part-time basis for a period of two years, of Milton 
J. Lindner, aquatic biologist of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and J. Adger Smyth, associate 
aquatic biologist of that Service. 

Mr. Lindner, who at the request of the Mexican 
Government has been assigned to Mexico for vary- 
ing periods since 1940, is assisting in planning 
and directing a cooperative study to formulate 
through biological and statistical research a plan 
for the administration, regulation, and scientific 
management of the shrimp and other marine fish- 
eries of Mexico. 

Mr. Smyth, who, also at the request of the Mexi- 
can Government, had previously been assigned to 
Mexico for a period of one year beginning in April 
1941, is assisting in the cooperative program to 
improve the fresh-water fisheries of Mexico. 
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at International Civil Aviation Conference 
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Czechoslovakia 
Dominican Republic 
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X Indicates signature up to and including Jan 12, 1945. 

1 With reservation. 

? Reservation that signature did not cover Newfoundland. On 
Jan. 15, 1945 the Newfoundland Government announced its 
decision to request withdrawal of the reservation and to agree 
that the “Two Freedoms Agreement” should apply to New- 
foundland. 

* Ad referendum. 
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Interim Agreement on Aviation 


Canada 

The Canadian Ambassador informed the Secre- 
tary of State in a note dated December 30, 1944 that 
the signature by H. J. Symington, on behalf of the 
Canadian Government, of the Interim Agreement 
on International Civil Aviation concluded at Chi- 
cago December 7, 1944 constitutes an acceptance 
of the Agreement by the Canadian Government 
and an obligation binding upon it. The note refers 
to the first paragraph of article XVII of the In- 
terim Agreement which provides “that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America shall be 
informed at the earliest possible date by each of 
the Governments on whose behalf the Agreement 
has been signed whether signature on its behalf 
shall constitute an acceptance of the Agreement 
by that Government and an obligation binding 
upon it”, 


The Proclaimed List 


[Released to the press January 14] 

The Acting Secretary of State, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Administrator of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, and the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, on January 13 issued Cumulative Supple- 
ment 5 to Revision VIII of the Proclaimed List 
of Certain Blocked Nationals, promulgated Sep- 
tember 13, 1944. 

Cumulative Supplement 5 to Revision VIII su- 
persedes Cumulative Supplement 4 dated Decem- 
ber 15, 1944. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 5 contains 40 
additional listings in the other American republics 
and 364 deletions; Part II contains 97 additional 
listings outside the American republics and 69 
deletions. 

The names of a considerable number of persons 
and firms in Ecuador have been deleted in the cur- 
rent supplement. These deletions are a conse- 
quence of the effective action taken by the Ecua- 
doran Government to eliminate Axis interests from 
theeconomy of thecountry. The individuals whose 
names have been deleted in this supplement no 
longer reside in Ecuador, and the assets of these 
persons in Ecuador are under the control of the 
Ecuadoran Government. It is the previously an- 
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nounced policy of the United States Government to 
coordinate its Proclaimed List controls with the 
controls established by other governments. Simi- 
lar deletions will be made as rapidly as the effec- 
tiveness of the local control laws in the various 
countries makes the continued inclusion of particu- 
lar names in the Proclaimed List no longer neces- 


sary. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Appointment of Officers 


James E. McKenna as Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Office of the Foreign Service, for 
the orientation of Chiefs of Mission, concurrently 
with his duties as Special Assistant to the Director 
of the Office of Public Affairs, effective Jan- 
uary 2, 1945. 

Eugene H. Dooman as Special Assistant to Mr. 
Dunn, effective January 1, 1945. 

Edwin F. Stanton as Deputy Director of the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs, effective January 
1, 1945. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong as Special Adviser 
to the Secretary, effective December 29, 1945. 


Establishment of the Foreign Trade 
Branch in the Division of 
Commercial Policy’ 


Purpose. This Order establishes a branch in the 
Division of Commercial Policy to coordinate and 
conduct the activities relating to the protection 
and promotion of foreign trade that are within 
the scope of the Department’s responsibilities, and 
to cooperate with other government. departments 
that have responsibilities in regard to such 
matters. 

1 Background. Reorganization Plan No, II as 
authorized by the Reorganization Act of April 3, 


1 Departmental Order 1303, dated and effective Jan. 8, 
1945. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETI v 


1939 became effective July 1, 1939, and provided 
for the transfer to the Department of State 6 
the Foreign Commerce Service and its functions 
in the Department of Commerce, and of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service and its functions in the 
Department of Agriculture. The functions wi 
respect to such services pertaining to activities in’ 
the United States and to the compilation, publi- 
cation, and dissemination of information were 
specifically excluded from the transfer and remain 
with the Departments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture. 

A description of the functions transferred to 
the Department of State as now performed by 
the consolidated Foreign Service of the United 
States under the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of State is included in Chapter XIV 
of the Foreign Service Regulations, which was 
prescribed by Executive Order 8307 of December 
19, 1939 under the title “Protection and Promo- 
tion of American Economic Interests.” 

The Department’s responsibilities in such mat- 
ters were vested in the Division of Commercial 
Policy by Departmental Order 1218 of January 
15, 1944 which charged the Division with respon- 
sibility for the initiation and coordination of pol- 
icy and action in all matters pertaining to the 
protection and promotion of American commer- 
cial and agricultural interests in foreign countries 
under the terms of Reorganization Plan No, II. 

2 Establishment of Branch. Tocarry out these 
responsibilities in close cooperation with the De- 
partments of Commerce and Agriculture, and to 
coordinate the activities of other Divisions and 
Offices of the Department and of other govern- 
ment departments and agencies concerned with 
such matters, there is hereby established in the 
Division of Commercial Policy a Foreign Trade 
Branch (for Coordination of Protection and Pro- 
motion Activities). Establishment of this Branch 
does not affect the functions assigned to the Divi- 
sion of Communications and Records, Office of. 
Departmental Administration, nor the functions 
assigned to the Office of the Foreign Service by 
Departmental Order 1218, January 15, 1944, p. 35 
and p. 40. 


E. R. Srerrintvs, Jr. 
January 8, 1946. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 





